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torium, Mahler told me that Hertzka of the Universal Edition had
been to see him. He had taken over Mahler's first four sym-
phonies from Waldheim and Eberle. The terms of publication
were that the symphonies were to earn 50,000 kronen (10,000
dollars) before yielding Mahler any royalty. They were now
within 2500 kronen of doing so, and Mahler was therefore just
about to profit from them. Having made this clear, Hertzka
went on to ask Mahler to forgo his profits until a second sum of
50,000 had been earned, on the ground that the Universal Edition
would like to take over the works of Bruckner also and advertise
them at great expense.
Mahler agreed at once. He thought it only right that he should
sacrifice his profits for another fifteen years out of love of Bruckner,
without of course receiving, or expecting, a penny from the sale
of Bruckner's works. This was a great sacrifice to make to
Bruckner's memory and shows how deeply he revered him.
Oscar Fried paid us a visit this summer, little as Mahler wished
to see him. He did not want to see any one, and the least thing
upset him. He had so little control over himself that while Fried
was with us he went to bed the moment he finished working in
the morning and again when he came in at dusk. One day he
called out to me from his bed to play my songs to Fried. I did
so on compulsion, and as soon as I had played one he wanted to
know how Fried had liked it. When Fried replied in his impu-
dent way that it was "very gifted" or "very nice," Mahler flew
into a passion; and my mother, who was sitting on the edge of his
bed, had great difficulty in preventing him from jumping up and
telling Fried what lie thought of him. I could plainly hear his
abusive remarks through the wall, and Fried, who was sitting
beside me at the piano> no doubt heard them too. Mahler had
not recovered his temper Vhen I went in to see Him later on. He
called Fried an idiot, who might think himself lucky if he ever
composed anything half as good; there was no calming him down.
Fried was not allowed to say good night to him, as he usually did,
and in the morning he observed to my mother in Berlin-cockney
that he might as well go. "Just as well, my dear Fried," she
replied quietly*
, This brief visit of Fried's was something new as well as comic.
Mahler had always liked him hitherto, for Philistine though he
was he had a streak of genius; but now suddenly Mahler could not
put up with him. It had never worried him before that Fried
never opened a book, but this time he made frequent sorties from